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SHUYOKA or THE 
MISSIONARY TRAINING 
COURSE 


In the streets of Tenri, you will 
see a number of people in Happi-coats 
with a small white cloth pinned on 
their chests. They are students of 
the Missionary Training Course. This 
special three month course was estab- 
lished under the Tenri Kyoko in 
April, 1941, in order to teach the 
believers the religious doctrines and 
to receive the coveted Osazuke. 

On January 1, 1953, the Mission- 
ary Training Course was detached 
from the Tenri Kyoko and has been 
made an independent school under 
the control of the Culture Depart- 
ment of Tenri Headquarters Office. 

Every month about 1,300 students 
enroll in the course. The total en- 
rollment each month is about 4,000 
of which the majority are females. 
Up to date, no less than 136,000 per- 
sons are said to have finished the 
course. 

Any person is qualified to be en- 
rolled so long as he or she is on the 
register of the church and is more 
than seventeen years of age. Really 
it includes men and women from 18 
to 80, from true and tried believers 
to the veriest novices. They vary 
greatly in calling, education and 
physique. The majority of the “pu- 
pils” are farmers, followed by those 
engaged in trade and industry. Among 
them are college professors and phy- 
sicians, also. Most of the women be- 
ing taught here are housewives, but 
there are many young unmarried 
girls, too. Their average age is about 
82 and they come from all parts of 
the country. 

For those who suffer from respira- 
tory infection, there is open the Yo- 
rozu Sodan-sho or the All Advisory 
Office where they are privileged to 
take the lectures. It is doubtful if 
there is another institution anywhere 
else in the world where it is possible 
for people so different from one an- 
other to work side by side in the 
‘same classroom, sharing in the joys 
and inspiration of pious living. 

Their daily schedule begins at 4:50 
in the morning, when they get up, 
clean their rooms. At 7:30, they, in 
unison, gather at the headquarters 
for worship. This marks the begin- 
ning of their daily lessons. For four 
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hours after this, they receive lessons 
on the Tenrikyo doctrine, the life his- 
tory of the Foundress, the history 
of the churches, the “Mikagura-uta” 
songs, and “Teodori” rituals. Includ- 
ed among the lessons is the “Living 
Testamonials” in which the pupils 
relate their own personal experiences 
and the circumstances under which 
they have come to entertain a reli- 
gious faith. In the afternoon, they 
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“HINOKISHIN” or MANUAL LABOR VOLUNTARILY 


Los Angeles 33, Calif. 


Jessons on koto (Japanese harp), 
samisen, kokyu (three-stringed fid- 
dle), drum, flute and other musical 
instruments, all of which are indis- 
pensable accompaniment to the re- 
ligious services conducted at the head- 
quarters. 

Most significant feature of the 
Missionary Training Course students 
is the life they lead in their dormi- 
tories. Away from their native places, 


PROFFERED 


Constituting one of the most im- 
portant characteristic features of the 
Tenrikyo, “Hinokishin” most empha- 
tically denotes the practical feature 
of the sect. In other words, it should 
be called a material expression of a 
devotee’s happiness, which, undoubt- 
edly, will be heightened through ac- 
tually acting and serving for others. 
To attend to the sick, to contribute 


goods and money—all form a part 
of “Hinokishin.” In and around the 
Church headquarters, a number of 
devotees, with a bamboo sweeper in 
hand, will be seen sweeping the 
grounds. The lofty doctrine of the 
sect on the need of enjoying life is 


-thus being materially and concretely 


embodied through a most at-home and 
lowly deed. 


Ce a 


engage in “Hinokishin” for full two 
hours. Their voluntary manual labor 
is not limited to the area in and 
around the headquarters and school; 
they may sometimes be sent out to 
clean local public utility establish- 
ments. Semi-annually in May and 
November, the students go on a three 
hour hike with a broom to the an- 
cient capital of Nara to sweep the 


famous public park. Besides the prac- 
tice of “Hinokishin” every afternoon, 
they do “Hinokishin” at the Sanc- 
tuaries two or three times a week. 
Those who wish to learn are given 


and free from the worry and care of 
their family life, they are assembled 
here, united in the same faith, letting 
the teachings penetrate deep in their 
hearts. 

There are in each dormitory those 
in charge of student guidance, includ- 
ing the dormitory chief, who is en- 
gaged in the work in cooperation with 
the teachers of the Missionary Train- 
ing School. Students, on going back 
to their dormitories, are busily occu- 
pied with hinokishin for the dormi- 
tory, practicing the Service dance, 
and attending the lectures by those 

(Continued on page 2) 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
JAPANESE KNOWLEDGE OF 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES IN THE 

MIDDLE AGES 

(Twelfth to Sixteenth Century) 

By Dr. Katsumi Mori 

The desire of Japanese priests to 
see and know the sacred areas of In- 
dia led to increased study of foreign 
geography, and Japanese monks re- 
turning from China brought back 
many Chinese works on the subject, 
in particular travel accounts of India. 
We might make special mention here 
of a map of the world (stone rub- 
bing in two sections; 1.89 x 1.80 m.) 
brought back in 1279 by Hakuun 
Egyo and preserved in the Rikkyoku- 
an, a building erected by him in the 
Tofuku-ji. This is the third oldest 
Chinese map of the world still in ex- 
istence. It shows China in the center, 
Japan to the east, Korea and Man- 
churia to the north, India and coun- 
tries between China and India to the 
west, and Cambodia, Sumatra, Java, 
and other island kingdoms. to the 
south. The names of Wu-t’ai-shan, Mt. 
T’ien-t’ai, Rajaghra and other loca- 
tions sacred to Buddhists are written 
in, Rajaghra being particularly prom- 
inent. Egyo was probably attracted 
by this feature of the chart. 

Thus the spread of the end-of-the- 
world philosophy caused the Japa- 
nese to take a greater interest not 
only in China but in India as well, 
and their concept of the world came 
to include Tenjiku along with Japan 
and Kara. 

On the continent the Mongols suc- 
ceeded during the thirteenth century 
in conquering the Sung and setting 
up an empire that stretched from 
Central Europe to the Pacific. Traffic 
between Europe and Asia increased, 
and merchants from Genoa and Italy 
had been drawn to the Near East by 
the Crusades, occasionally hazarded 
the journey across the Asiatic moun- 
tains to China. From Marco Polo 
and others the Mongols and Chinese 
learned of European countries, and 
the latter increased their knowledge 
of Asia. The countries south of China 
sent tribute to the Mongols, and the 
latter responded by sending ambas- 
sadors. During this epoch, Chinese 
knowledge of foreign territories was 
greatly amplified. 

The Ming, having disposed of the 
Mongols, attempted to conquer the 
southern regions, and the Yung-lo 
emperor sent seven expeditions to this 


area. Some of them went as far afield 
as Arabia and Africa, and furcher 
information about these areas ac- 
cordingly reached China. 

In the twelfth century Japanese 
pirates began to attack the shores of 
Korea, and after the abortive Mongol 
attacks on Japan in the 1270’s, the 
plunderers transferred their activities 
to the Chinese coast. In the fifteenth 
century they formed leagues with Chi- 
nese outlaws of the Fukien area and, 
having through this association ob- 
tained fast foreign ships equipped 
with compasses, proceeded to wreak 
such destruction along the Chinese 
coastline that the Ming government 
set up a complete blockade. Hence- 
forward the pirates moved south to 
the region of the Indo-Chinese Pen- 
insula and the Philippines. 

In the late fifteenth century the 
Muromachi government agreed to put 
an end to the activities of the pirates, 
and in return China began once again 
to receive Japanese embassies. Some 
seventeen actually made the journey, 
while eight Chinese missions visited 
Japan. Even after these official ex- 
changes ceased, the feudal lords of 
Kyushu traded with Chinese merchant 
ships. Also, in the fifteenth century, 
ships dispatched from Java to Korea 
at times stopped in Japan, as a re- 
sult of which the Japanese came to 
know more about the South Seas. 
During this period a number of Japa- 
nese writings on foreign countries 
appeared. 

To the terms Kara and Tenjiku was 
added Namban, or character by char- 
acter “southern barbarians,” as a 
designation for foreign region to the 
south. The word had actually been 
in the Japanese vocabulary since early 
times, having been imported from 
China, when the custom was_ to 
speak of all foreigners as “barbari- 
ans.” Still Namban in the earliest 
times had no very specific referent— 
its meaning varied with the times. In 
997, for instance, a group of “Nam- 
ban” are recorded to have arrived 
on Japanese shores, but in this case 
the visitors were natives of Amami 
Oshima. In the middle ages, as knowl- 
edge of the southern regions to the 
south increased, Namban was used to 
refer to Java and the other South Sea 
islands. 

After 1543, when the first Euro- 
peans arrived in Japan, they too 
were called Namban, since their bases 
of operations lay in the Philippines, 


India, and so on. In a proclamation 
of the third day, sixth month, 1592, 
for instance, Toyotomi Hideyoshi, in 
announcing his campaign against 
China said: “To conquer the effemin- 
ate Ming Empire will be as easy as 
breaking an egg with a mountain, 
and it will be still simpler to over- 
come Tenjiku and Namban.” 

In the Tokugawa period the sho- 
gunate at first adopted a policy of 
commercial expansion in the South 
Seas, and the ships it dispatched 
(called shwin-sen, or red-seal ships, 
because of the government permit they 
carried) brought back information 
about the European countries them- 
selves, but by this time people were 
so used to the word Namban that 
they continued to use it in the same 
way. 

After the prohibition of Christian- 
ity and the sealing off of Japan, the 
Japanese who had emigrated to the 
southern regions were forbidden to 
return, and knowledge of foreign ter- 
ritories in general decreased. For two 
hundred years Japan was _ isolated 
from the southern regions, but after 
the beginning of the Meiji period, she 
became involved in disputes with 
China over the Ryukyus and it is 
interesting to note that the term 
nanyo, which now refers to the gen- 
eral vicinity of the Marshall Islands, 
was used in 1885 to refer to Amami 
Oshima and Yakushima. Thus the 
terminology with regard to the south- 
ern areas has continued to change in 
meaning, as a result not only of tech- 
nical developments (navigation, etc.) 
but also of political developments. 


The Missionary Training Course 
(Continued from page 1) 
charged with the guidance of the sec- 
tion. With these they refresh their 
minds and share the joys of pious 

living. 

The three-month period is soon over 
like a dream. Before finishing the en- 
tire course, they receive nine special 
lectures on the Divine Being. This 
symbolizes the fact that man is born 
after nine months in his mother’s 
womb. During the entire period, in- 
deed, the pupils undergo a course of 
transformation, and, at the end of 
the prescribed period, they find them- 
selves reborn as full-fledged followers 
of the Tenrikyo religion. With the 
feeling of a “religious rebirth,” they 


happily go back to their respective 
homes. : 
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THE MIKAGURA-UTA 
“Mikagura-Uta Kogi” written by 
Prof. T. Fukaya, translated by Hideo 
Mimoto. 


THE SECOND SECTION 


Shotto hanashi 

Just a little conversation, 

Kami no yu koto kite kure 
God’s utterings listen to please 
\shiki no koto wa 

For) evil matters (He) 

yuwan dena 

vill not speak 

Kono yo no ji to 

This world’s earth and 

en to wo katadorite 

1eaven as model 

Fufu wo koshirae kitaru de na 
Man and wife created came (He) 


<ore wa kono yo no 
Such ~— this world’s 


najimedashi 

beginning (was). 

Listen to what God has to say 

For he speaks nothing that is ill. 

The heaven and earth of this world 
as model, 

He made man and wife. 

Such was the beginning of this world. 


No historical narrative has been 
handed down to us regarding the 
verses in the second section as there 
was with the first but it was in 1870, 
the year when this section was com- 
posed, that Master Shuji, the eldest 
son of the Foundress married Miss 
Matsue Kohigashi. I do not feel that 
this event and the composition of 
these verses are unrelated. Of course, 
the significance of the verses is not 
founded simply on this one fact but 
yn its universal application. However, 
4s can be seen on examination of the 
Ofudesaki, the Foundress always 
taught universal truth through a dis- 
sussion of some concrete instance or 
event. 

Chotto hanashi: just a little con- 

versation 

“Chotto hanashi” is an introduc- 
tory expression through which we 
-an appreciate the parental heart of 
God who will speak to us in such 
a gentle and friendly manner. The 
vord “chotto” occurs many times in 
the Instructions, but after the word 
“chotto,” God often expounds on 
topics which are not “chotto” (just 
2 little) but of paramount importance. 
Here we find also that such indeed 


is the case. 

Kami: God 

Kami refers to God the Parent, 
Tenri-wo-no-Mikoto. God the Parent, 
who is the original God, the true God, 
is not only the creator, the protector 
and saviour of man and other crea- 
tures but also the God of gods, the 
Parent of the eight hundred myriad 
gods (translator note: of the Shinto 
pantheon). He is the Absolute who 
encompasses the various gods; and 
man lives within His bosom. And thus, 
the world is sometime described as 
the body of God. Perhaps He is to be 
compared figuratively to an infinitely 


Instrumental Accompaniment 
to Services 


large sphere whose centre lies in the 
Jiba. 

Yu koto: uttering 

God the Parent, who should be de- 
scribed as the Absolute, using the 
Foundress as the Shrine of Sun and 
Moon speaks to us through Her mouth 
with the language of man. The words 
in the present verse make clear the 
meaning of the statement that our 
religion is based on revelation. The 
hands in the religious dance point 
to the mouth. 

Kite kure: listen to please 

“Will you please listen to what 
God has to say.” The hands point 
to the ear. 


Ashiki no koto wa: 
(or ill) 


What is evil 


The hands symbolize the appear- 
ance of man prostrated by illness. 
It is necessary to note that in com- 
parison to the previous instance when 
the gesture accompanying “ashiki” 
was a “gassho” we are here given 
a most concrete indication of what 
“ashiki” is. I think that ashiki would 
refer to what can become the origin 
of illness, but again illness would 
not refer simply to the sickness of 
the body but to diseases and short- 
comings in the arena of life as a 
whole. 


Yuwan de na: (He) will not utter 

Kono yo no: this world’s 

This world refers to the wide uni- 
verse which stretches in all direc- 
tions and which is described as _ be- 
ing the body of God. 


Ji to ten: earth and heaven 

In the fourth chapter of the Basic 
Text it is stated: “Heaven and Earth 
are principles of Sun and Moon: Man 
lives within the infinite love of God, 
embraced in His bosom, between heav- 
en and earth.” 


In the above statement we can dis- 
cover many ideas, but let us note 
the following: Heaven is one unit or 
entity and earth is another. Between 
these two differing entities, man and 
other creatures are nurtured and 
guided in their path of growth and 
maturity. 

Katadori te: as models 

Fufu wo koshirae kitaru de na: 

man and wife made (He). 

Within the word kitaru (translator 
note: the root is verb kuru, to come. 
Kitaru is the past tense—thus ‘made 
came’) we are able to get a glimpse 
of the long period of time which must 
have elapsed since the creation of man 
until today and the patient guidance 
which has been extended on the part 
of God the Parent. 


Kore wa: this or such 

Kore wa refers to the action of 
creating man and wife with heaven 
and earth as model. 


Kono yo no: of this world 

The reference is to human life on 
this globe or in other words to hu- 
man society. 

Hajimedashi: beginning or origin 

We are taught that the foundation 
of human life is the conjugal life 
of man and wife. Conjugal life built 
with heaven and earth as model must 
be monogamous. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATION 
OF TEACHING 


By TOYOAKI UEHARA, M.A. 


I. Kashimono-Karimono or 
Loaned and Borrowed 


. . Man is physically loaned and 
borrowed from God, and in soul and 
mind, man is indeed he himself. 
Through this one heart all things will 
come out. You must understand the 
principle of freedom in anything you 
receive... (Okakisage). 

Such an idealistic approach toward 
phenomenal activities is seen espe- 
cially in the healing aspect of this 
religion. Mijyo, or “personal bodily 
affairs,” and Jijyo, or “personal af- 
fairs’. (difficulty, misery, etc.), are 
the subjects of healing and are treat- 
ed as advices from the Parent. Fur- 
thermore the words, “Yamai no Moto 
wa Kokoro kara,” or “the cause of 
disease is from the usage of mind,” 
and “Kokoro Shidai no Shugo,’ or 
“the protection in accordance with 
the purification of mind,” tell clearly 
jthis idealistic approach and adopt a 
psychological effect in healing. 


The underlying principle of Kashi- 
mono-Karimono extends to the con- 
cept of Denaoshi, or “restart,” as in- 
dicated in preceding chapter. In Ten- 
rikyo death is not called Shi as it is 
commonly called in Japanese lan- 
guage. The popular concept of Ten- 
rikyo, “Death is similar to changing 
our clothes from old to new,” indi- 
cates that the bodily end is to come 
in the manner of man returning his 
old physical body to the Parent and 
receiving a new physical body in its 
place. The condition of the new phy- 
sical body is determined by the de- 
gree of purification attained by the 
mind. Thus, the soul of man is eter- 
nally reincarnated in historical cre- 
ation. Accordingly, in Tenrikyo there 
is no concept of life after death as is 
common among the popular Buddhis- 
tic, Shintoistic, and other traditional 
beliefs. The three stages, past, pres- 
ent, and future in Buddhistic belief 
were transformed into the concept 
of the dynamic eternal return through 
Denaoshi. 


Il. YATTSU NO HOKORI OR 
EIGHT KINDS OF DUST 


Yattsu no Hokori are the results 
of selfish motivations and usages of 
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freedom. Although Miki was _ in- 
fluenced by the Buddhistic thought of 
the Jodo Sect, her interpretation of 
evil was introduced in a different 
way from that of Buddhism. In order 
to emphasize the creative nature of 
man, she represented all evils as 
eight kinds of dust and indicated the 
cleansable quality of human evils as 
shown in the verses (F I 52 and 53). 
The verses show that there is no one 
who is originally evil, but people are 
evil simply from a dusty mind. The 
teaching is allegorically told show- 
ing how dust piles up and becomes 
difficult to cleanse. As the dust ac- 
cumulates without being noticed, in a 
similar manner the selfish motiva- 
tion of man continuously stains the 
human mind in daily life. The ac- 
cumulation of stains becomes Ashiki 
and results in a heavy burden of 
Aku-Innen, or “evil causation.” 

Hokori is divided into eight kinds 
of dust as follows: 


Hoshii or eovetousness. It is that 
which controls when a man longs for 
things but does not exert body and 
mind to get them. 

Oshiwi or grudge. He does not serve 
God and society with body or mind 
and always turns his face against 
any contribution of service or money 
that is due. 


Kawai or partial love. He loves only 
himself, his own children and family 
and loves no others. 

Nikui or hatred. He does not re- 
pent of his own faults, but tries to 
lay the blame on others for the suf- 
ferings caused by his own faults. 

Urami or spite. He bears ill-will 
against others because he can not 
carry out his own selfish will. 

Haradachi or exasperation. He is 
offended because of his own narrow 
mindedness, for the reason that he 
can not do things as he desires. 

Yoku or avarice. He desires more 
than competence. 

Koman or haughtiness. Always 
thinks himself greater than and looks 
down on others. 

These are the eight motivations to 
be avoided in daily life. It is notable 
that Miki shows these principles in a 
similar way to the “eight-fold way” 
of Buddhism. Hokori is regarded as 
the source of Ashiki and considered 
the primary cause of disease and mis- 
ery. Disease and misery will be re- 


moved when the mind is cleansed 0 
the dust which covers it. Cleansing off 
the soul is regarded as primary aim, 
and physical or environmental heal- 
ing is thought to follows as the result; 
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of purification. 

Until now, the source of disease 

Has not been known by anyone. 
(M X 9) ‘ 

Now at last it is revealed, 

The source of disease is in the heart. 
(M X 10) 


The minds of all the peoples shall ye | 

purified. 
I Myself will become a broom and 

clean up. (F III 52) 

As the manifestations presented in| 
a phys‘cal and environmental appear- | 
ance, Mijyo and Jijyo are none other 
than the results of the accumulation | 
of dust. Tenrikyo has no word for 
mere sickness or disease. Physical ill- | 
ness and environmental affairs are | 
called Mijyo and Jijyo, and they are | 
thought to represent Tebiki, or “guid- | 
ance”; Kami no Iken, or “the advice | 
from God”; Kami no Zannen, or “the | 
regret of God,’ which are advices | 
from God to man. 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
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However indignant I may be, 
You shall be saved. (F V 22) 
You may. often be angry with your 

children 
From parental love but not from 

spite. (F V 23) 

As indicated in the Chapter VI, 
there is no term in Tenrikyo for sin 
which is emphasized in other reli- 
gion in attaining salvation. General- 
ly sin in religion is the result of the 
will in opposition of God and has 
an implication of separation from 
God. The existence of sin in man re- 
sults in the severance of relation be- 
tween God and man. Thus it is neces- 
sary to redeem sin by repentance in 
attaining salvation. Hokori plays a 
similar role in Tenrikyo as sin in 
attaining salvation. However, Hokori 
emphasizes the lightness of man’s 
evil by stressing the cleansable nature 
of motives to which man is tempted 
and does not bring out the concept of | 
severance. 


The teaching of eight kinds of dust 
upholds the middle way or moderation 
in daily practice for purifying the © 
self and may be regarded as the prac- — 
tical ethics of Tenrikyo in big 
the true self designed by the Parenay 


